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vast retail concern 'succeeded in obtaining preferential discounts, not
by force of its large purchasing power and the buying advantage which
goes therewith, but through its abuse of that power by threats to
boycott suppliers and place them on its individual black list, and by
threats to go into the manufacturing and processing business itself.

Those who bring suits against great corporations or submit their
cases to Congressional committees have become fewer and fewer since
the big corporations put the screws on small business after the war.

Going a step further. Big Business actually has won over more and
more of its small 'colleagues' by playing up the interests both have in
common. After all, when it comes to labour troubles and wage talks
with the unions, is not a boss a boss, whether he employs a dozen or a
hundred thousand men? On the matter of taxes, is not a businessman a
businessman, whether he defends a few thousand or several hundred
million dollars of profit against the tax collector? And where 'statist'
dangers to the American economic order are concerned, is not a
capitalist a capitalist, whether his capital consists of a few old work
benches or equals half the wealth in Detroit?

The corporations hired facile writers and speakers to explain these
points to small business, painting a grim picture of the sufferings of
small enterprises under the 'socialism' that was to be foisted on the
United States by Big Labour and Big Government.

The corporations' general staff for this continuing campaign is the
National Association of Manufacturers, whose members employ three-
quarters of all industrial workers and whose voice is one of the most
influential, but of whose very existence, according to public opinion
polls, half of the American people are unaware. Field headquarters are
the thousands of Chambers of Commerce. And the recruiting offices
for militants in the cause of free* enterprise are the thousands of special
interest associations in every branch and sub-branch of die economy.

Through the unprecedented efforts of these agencies, against the
background of the besieged fortress atmosphere and the relative
prosperity of the Cold War, corporate power has been finding it less
and less difficult to make the small men put up with the dangers of
monopoly to their own free enterprise.

Big Business has thus succeeded, to some extent at least, in hiding
behind the broad front of the three-and-a-half million private business
enterprises, as 'just part of them'. It has taught businessmen to talk its
language, use its arguments and, knowingly or not, defend the interests
of the very powers which, as by law of nature, must victimize them.
The giants, therefore, speak to 'the American business nation* in the